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Throughout the book the reader is brought face to face with the great 
industrial problems which must be recognized as exerting a most powerful 
influence on the whole question of child welfare. An analysis of some of these 
problems is made in terms of the effect of vocation on the social and economic 
status of the parents. This analysis, while not inclusive, is comprehensive 
enough to make the careful reader appreciate the complexity of the organiza- 
tion of society and hence the complexity of those forces with which the infant- 
welfare movement has to cope. To back her arguments the author includes 
many valuable data taken from investigations and reports on the situation. 

Even though the child-welfare movement seems essential in the develop- 
ment of the nation it behooves us to keep in view that all such movements 
are a sign of disease, and that the social physician who does the greatest work 
is the one who reduces the need of his cures in terms of preventive social 
medicine. 



New textbooks in arithmetic. — A conservative index of the development 
of educational theory and practice as it relates to the curriculum is furnished 
by the content of current textbooks. Recent books in the field of arithmetic 
exhibit two characteristic tendencies. The first of these is an increased 
emphasis upon the socialization of arithmetic materials; while the second 
characteristic, which has grown out of the measurement movement, consists 
of the presentation of a large amount of standardized practice exercises and 
tests, by means of which the progress of the pupils may be checked from time 
to time. These characteristics are exhibited in greater or less degree in each 
of three new series of elementary arithmetics. 

In one of these series 1 the principal emphasis is placed upon the sociali- 
zation and application of arithmetic. The authors, Professors Lennes and 
Jenkins, have attempted throughout to derive their material from the experi- 
ences and general interests of the child. There is great emphasis upon the 
making of problems by the children themselves. As would be expected from 
the title, the range of applications is very large. A few of the applications 
are to be criticized as academic rather than practical. For example, the method 
of computing the amount of wall paper needed for a room is rarely if ever 
used by commercial concerns dealing in wall papers. Games are systemati- 
cally used as an element of motivation. The standardized practice exercises 
are not so abundant as in many of the newer texts. The series, which consists 
of three books, gives a complete course of study for the grades. One valuable 
feature of the third book is the introduction of some elementary exercises of 
algebra and geometry for the purpose of enriching the work of the eighth grade. 

1 N. J. Lennes and Frances Jenkins, Applied Arithmetic. Book I, pp. xi+283; 
Book II, pp. ix+294; Book III, pp. ix+342. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1920. 
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In another three-book series, 1 by Alexander and Dewey, one finds a very 
carefully prepared body of material. Great emphasis is given to the social- 
ized recitation in order to develop initiative and judgment in the pupils. 
Fully 50 per cent of the work in all three books is to be performed without 
pencil. Standardized time tests are provided at intervals throughout. One 
feature of special merit is the use of extended narrative in presenting exercises 
and problems to be solved. For example, the intermediate book opens with 
a narrative account of how a family, by the name of Henderson, saw an 
advertisement of a farm for sale and, after due investigation, purchased it. 
The problems necessary for the transaction are solved by the pupils. Two 
pages are devoted to describing, in terms of human interest, the initial plans 
of this family. Throughout the book fourteen lessons are based upon their 
experiences, which prove of as much real interest to the pupils as though they 
were reading the story in a reading class. Consequently, when they read, on 
page 72, that Mr. Henderson has purchased two cows, that "the children 
named the two new Jersey cows Belle and Daisy," and that "Mr. Henderson 
paid Paul and Henry each $0.50 a week for milking them," their interest in 
how much each boy made in a year is not abstract and lifeless, but is vivid 
and real because it concerns the activities of persons whom they feel they know 
very well. The efficiency of this method of presenting problems has been 
demonstrated by experiment, and it is of interest to find it incorporated in a 
textbook. The series is well worth careful inspection. 

A third series 2 is written by Drushel, Noonan, and Withers. 

The problems of Book One deal with those children's interests which have arith- 
metical significance for them; those of Book Two deal with the interests of grown 
people which may be brought within the experiences of children in the intermediate 
grades; those of Book Three deal largely with facts and experiences of grown people 
and are intended to give pupils an insight into business and industrial practices [p. iii]. 

The selection and arrangement of material are excellent. Artificial games 
have little place in the series, but the problem of motivation is well cared for 
through well-selected projects and applications to everyday experiences. 
Practice exercises and timed tests are included in sufficient quantity to insure 
the mastery of the fundamental processes. Book Three provides a wide 
range of material which is intended to be reduced for average or dull pupils. 
Where arithmetic is carried through the seventh and eighth grades this variety 
of material will be of much greater value than the traditional reviews. The 
series deserves wide use. 

1 Georgia Alexander and John Dewey, The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic. 
Elementary Book, pp. xiii+224; Intermediate Book, pp. xv+256; Advanced Book, 
pp. xv+288. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1021. 

2 J. Andrew Drushel, Margaret E. Noonan, and John W. Withers, Arith- 
metical Essentials. Book One, pp. xv-f-304; Book Two, pp. xiv+306; Book Three, 
pp. xii+308. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 192 1. 



